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A  Problem  Re^solved 

A  sound  financial  institution  requires  a  building  of  design  and  materials  that  bespea\  sound  business  judg- 
ment and  stable  investment.  The  former  suggests  serious  and  restrained  architecture,  while  the  latter  says 
terra-cotta;  absolutely  durable  and  financially  sound  in  first  cost  and  up\eep.  Many  ban\  managers  and 
their  boards  are  considering  not  only  their  obligations  to  their  stock}iolders  in  their  insistence  on  good  archi- 
tecture in  their  buildings,  but  are  further  realizing  that  as  leaders  in  the  material  uplift  of  the  community 
they  are  actually  increasing  their  locality's  assets  by  leading  in  permanent  construction 
and  setting  a  standard  for  other  building  investors. 
"terra-cotta  defined" 

THE  United  States  National  Bank  of  Portland  is  a  five'Story  Class- 
A  building  of  steel  and  terra-cotta,  occupying  half  a  block— 100  feet 
by  200  feet— at  Broadway,  Stark,  and  Sixth  streets,  in  the  heart  of 
the  financial  distrid;  of  the  Oregon  metropolis.  Two  entire  stories— ground 
floor  and  me2,2,anine— with  part  of  the  second  and  fourth  floors,  are  devoted 
to  the  business  of  the  bank;  the  rest  of  the  three  upper  stories  are  leased 
for  offices.  The  banking-room  extends  through  the  building  from  Broadway 
to  Sixth,  with  entrances  on  both  streets.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest banking-rooms  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  building  as  it  stands  now  has  a  special  archited;ural  interest  because 
it  represents  the  re-solving  after  a  period  of  years  of  a  problem  which,  it 
was  thought,  had  been  solved  with  finality  when  the  bank  first  occupied 
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the  premises.  Studying  the  bank  today  one  receives— and  correcftly  so— the 
strong  impression  of  architectural  and  structural  unity.  There  seems  to  be, 
and  there  is,  integrity  of  design.  One  needs  to  be  told— one  does  not  read' 
ily  detect— that  this  is  a  structure  originally  built  for  all  time  and  afterward 
enlarged  to  almost  twice  its  original  si2,e. 

The  bank  building  was  completed— as  was  thought— in  19 16.  But  an  ex' 
pansion  of  banking  business  upon  a  scale  of  magnitude  quite  unlooked  for 
made  enlargement  imperative.  Additional  space  was  bought  at  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Stark,  and  after  two  years  of  careful  planning  the  bank 
building  grew  to  its  present  spacious  proportions  in  July  of  1925. 

The  problem  of  adding  to  a  peculiarly  unified  structure  without  destroy 
ing  or  marring  beauty  of  design  was  one  that  called  for  careful  study  on  the 
part  of  the  architect,  Mr.  A.  E.  Doyle.  The  very  difficulty,  no  doubt,  was 
an  extra  stimulus,  with  the  result  that  an  interesting  problem  was  solved 
in  a  most  interesting  way.  One  disturbing  element  in  the  problem  was  a 
four'foot  grade  on  Stark  Street,  and  this  was  handled  with  skill  and  sound 
taste. 

For  the  building,  as  originally  studied,  a  largcscale  plaster  model  had  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  and  verifying  the  validity  of  the  architect's 
conception.  This  proved  very  useful  when  the  time  came  to  enlarge  the 
building.  It  simplified  the  delicate  process  of  giving  the  expanded  plans  un' 
ity  and  integrity,  which  had  to  be  done  without  blazoning  the  fadt  that 
the  whole  structure  had  not  been  designed  in  the  beginning.  The  use  of 
such  models  is  far  from  uncommon  nowadays,  but  they  are  not  often  built 
on  the  scale  used  by  Mr.  Doyle.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that  this  model  is 
now  in  the  Architectural  School  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  Roman  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  a 
period  w^hen  classic  severity  had  given  way  to  pronounced  floridity  that 
expressed  the  exuberance  and  po\ver  of  a  very  wealthy  imperial  civili2;a' 
tion.  It  is  a  style  that  lends  itself  admirably  to  interpretation  in  terra'cotta. 
The  ornament  is  keyed  to  the  great  Corinthian  columns  (they  are  fifty 'four 
feet  high)  whose  capitals  show  a  decided  moderni2;ing  of  the  old  Greek  or' 
der,  with  detail  greatly  modified.  This  is  true  also  of  the  bases,  which  are 
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at  once  modified  and  enriched,  in  a  treatment  that  would  not  be  adopted 
with  stone,  but  which  serves  to  express  what  may  be  called  the  soul  of  the 
terra'cotta.  The  result  is  a  Roman  temple  skillfully  adapted  and  translated 
to  terms  that  voice  the  solidity  and  power  of  twentieth'century  finance. 

The  main  portal  is  on  Broadway.  It  consists  of  a  loggia,  or  recessed  por- 
tico, flanked  on  either  side  by  strong  corners  in  rusticated  masonry  and  pi' 
lasters  in  pairs.  With  its  bronze  doors  it  is  reminiscent  of  the  Pantheon  in 
Rome.  It  has  a  broad,  horizontal  feeling  of  dignity  and  nobility. 

The  Sixth'Street  entrance  is  a  portico  composed  of  sixfree-standing  col' 
umns.  The  difference  in  these  two  fronts  expresses  the  development  of  the 
design  in  the  mind  of  the  architedt  over  a  period  of  several  years.  The 
building  grew  in  more  senses  than  one. 

The  windows,  in  bronze  and  ornamental  iron,  accentuate  the  splendid 
columnar  treatment  of  all  facades.  Where  iron  is  used  on  the  Stark'street 
facade,  it  is  bronze  in  tone.  The  contrast  of  the  metal  and  the  terra-cotta 
is  therefore  two'fold— a  contrast  in  material  and  a  contrast  in  tone.  The 
effed;  is  beautiful,  because  the  contrast  creates  a  harmony.  The  building  is 
topped  by  a  balustrade,  the  classic  Roman  termination,  which  is  endowed 
with  a  special  logic,  because  on  the  roof  there  is  a  formal  garden  for  the 
use  of  those  employed  in  the  bank. 

The  terra'COtta  in  which  the  entire  building  is  invested  is  a  matt'glaze 
specially  developed  for  this  building  at  the  Lincoln  kilns  of  Gladding,  Mc 
Bean  6?  Co.  Its  prevailing  color  is  a  delicate  pink,  but  in  its  ready  response 
to  the  changing  light  of  the  Portland  climate  it  shows  lavender  and  gold 
in  the  morning  sunshine  and  purple  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  terra'cottas  ever  developed  by  Gladding,  McBean  &'  Co. 

The  ornament  is  in  the  happiest  vein  of  the  modelers  at  Lincoln.  Tak' 
ing  the  fine  designs  of  the  architect,  they  rendered  them  with  an  exactitude 
and  plasticity  rarely  achieved.  The  capitals  were  done  in  the  exadt  spirit 
of  the  drawings.  The  same  is  true  of  the  frieze  with  its  flowers  and  winged 
figures.  These  figures  are  subtly  placed  to  accent  the  columns;  they  give 
added  weight  in  the  running  lines  of  the  ornament. 

The  banking'room  is  thirty  feet  high,  and  is  finished  in  Hauteville  mar- 
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The  cover  picfture  of  this  issue  shows  the  Broadway  and  Stark-street  fap ades.  The  main  portal, 

on  Broadway,  was  conceived  as  a  recessed  portico,  with  magnificent  Corinthian 

columns  of  terra-cotta  fifty-four  feet  high. 
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The  terra'COtta  rendition  has  much  to  do  with  the  charm  that  informs  this  loggia,  where,  on  the  very 

threshold  of  finance,  the  sunshine  and  shadow  of  Portland 

indulge  in  delightful  interplay. 
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ble,  whose  rich  yellow  coloring  lives  beautifully  with  bron2;e.  The  orna^ 
mental  plaster  ceiling  is  highly  decorated  and  displays  a  note  of  blue  to 
harmonize  with  the  yellow  marble.  In  this  fine  room  there  are  flower'pots 
by  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  gla2;ed  in  pinks,  grays,  and  blues. 

For  the  roof-garden  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.  supplied  two  fountains 
in  blue  tile  with  charming  terra-cotta  figures.  The  Promenade  tile  of  the 
roof  also  came  from  the  Lincoln  plant  of  the  Company. 


A  generation  ago  a  han\  was  relatively  little  used;  today  it  is  the  organ  through  which  pulsates  the  arte- 
rial blood  of  the  community's  vital  affairs  .  .  .  Communities  have  changed.  In  those  days  the  people  made 
hut  infrequent  use  of  the  han\,and  loo\ed  upon  it  as  a  depositary  alone:  in  these  days  it  is  the  people's 
clearing  house;  they  use  it  daily  and  hourly,  and  their  credit  there  is  their  chief  resource  and  their  main 
asset  .  .  .  The  progressive  ban\er  is  a  ban\er  who  recognizes  the  economic  relation  of  his  han\  to  the  com- 
munity;  who  loo\s  upon  his  ban\  as  a  clearing  house,  a  public  institution  established  and  maintained  to 
daHy  meet  the  public  needs,  and  hence  loses  sight  of  his  personal  ownership;  who  regards  himself  as  a  pub' 
lie  official,  as  a  steward  handling  and  protecting  the  public  funds;  who  aggressively  enters  the  field  of 
business  activities,  not  to  tak^  business  from  rival  ban\s,  but  to  create  and  develop  new  business;  who  is 
conscious  of  his  personal  obligation  to  public  interests;  who,  while  first  safeguarding  and  conserving  the 
sacred  interests  in  his  hands,  of  both  depositor  and  stocliholder,  devotes  time,  energy,  and  money  to  public 
affairs;  who  is  not  forgetful  of  the  needs  of  the  banl(s  constituency;  who  has  ability  and  judgment,  sup- 
plemented by  integrity  of  life;  who  emphasizes  good  citizenship;  who  is  willing  to  share  in  the  financial, 
moral,  and  political  demands  of  his  community  and  state,  and  throw  his  personal  influence 
into  the  equation  for  public  and  private  good. 
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When  Walter  S.  GitFord,  president  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  visited  the  Pacific  Coast  re' 
cently,  he  explained  in  one  of  his  addresses 
the  motive  that  actuated  the  Pacific  Tel' 
ephone  and  Telegraph  Company  in  rear' 
ing  the  magnificent  telephone  building 
that  dominates  the  skyline  of  San  Fran' 
cisco. 

Mr.  GiiFord's  explanation  was  that 
beauty  is  a  fadtor  of  essential  importance 
in  American  business  life;  that  beauty 
not  only  enriches  but  inspires  the  work' 
er;  that  beauty,  so  to  speak,  refines  and 
brightens  the  matter'of-fadt  features  of  ef 
ficiency.  It  is  Mr.  Gifford's  idea,  too,  that 
a  great  public  utility  enterprise  should  do 
all  in  its  power  to  co'operate  with  that 
fine  spirit  of  community  consciousness 
which  seeks  to  lift  the  general  standards 
of  the  arts  to  the  level  of  special  distinc 
tion.  And  so  he  believes  that  the  best  in 
architecture  and  in  the  other  fine  arts 
should  be  enlisted  by  those  who  build 
the  business  skyscrapers  of  a  city. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Gifford  is  right.  Beauti' 


ful  buildings  not  only  engage  public  good' 
will,  but  by  exciting  admiration  they 
deepen  respedt  for  the  business  enterprise 
that  makes  them  possible,  and  by  the  per' 
vasive  power  of  good  example  they  cause 
other  beautiful  buildings  to  arise.  They 
are  links  in  an  endless  chain  of  influence 
which,  when  estimated  over  a  period  of 
years,  proves  to  be  a  very  tangible  and 
ponderable  influence  indeed. 

The  public  utilities  of  the  country  are 
not  alone  in  realiz,ing  the  importance  of 
beauty,  and  in  particular  of  architectural 
beauty,  as  applied  to  the  great  structures 
w^herein  they  house  their  workers.  The 
banks  have  been  notably  to  the  fore  in 
this  regard. 

This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
last  issue  of  Shapes  of  Clay,  which  pre' 
sented  a  series  of  pidtures  of  represent' 
ative  branch  banks  in  southern  CaHfor' 
nia.  It  is  demonstrated  again  in  this  issue, 
devoted  as  it  is  to  the  beautiful  United 
States  National  Bank  of  Portland,  Ore' 
gon. 

To  behold  and  to  enter  such  a  bank 
building  as  this  is  to  experience  an  es' 
thetic  stimulation.  Speaking  in  terms  of 
business,  this  is  not  as  important  as  it  is 
for  the  visitor  to  share  that  feeling  of 
confidence  and  security  without  w^hich 
a  bank  cannot  endure;  but  the  banker, 
like  the  public  utility  executive  of  Mr. 
Gifford's  type,  knows  that  there  is  more 
in  public  contacts  than  mere  business  effi' 
ciency  —  he  knows  that  in  a  sense,  far 
above  the  sordid,  beauty  pays. 
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The  Sixth-street  entrance  is  a  portico  with  six  free-standing  columns  of  terra-cotta.  The  development  of  the  entire  de- 
sign may  be  studied  in  the  different  treatment  of  this  and 
the  Broadway  entrance. 
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All  the  ornament  of  the  building  was  keyed  to  the  Corinthian  columns  that  spring  upward  in  the  grace 

and  strength  of  terra'cotta,  to  symboli2,e  the  soaring  power  of 

finance  in  a  wealthy  civilization. 
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The  bronze  doors  of  the  Broadway  entrance,  reminiscent  of  the  Pantheon  in  Rome,  afford  a  pleasing  contrast  in  mate 

rial  and  tone  with  the  terra'cotta  that  frames  them,  and  the  effedt 

is  dignified  and  noble. 
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ornament  of  this  bank  building  was  reproduced  by  the  clay  craftsmen  of  Lincoln  in  perfecft  sympathy  with  the 
architect's  designs.  The  capitals  show  a  decided  modification 
of  the  old  Greek  order. 
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This  enrichment  of  the  bases  of  the  columns  would  not  be  attempted  in  stone,  but  for  the  more  plastic  material  selecfted 

by  the  archited  it  was  a  happy  treatment — it  releases  the 
soul  of  the  terra-cotta. 
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In  the  nooks  of  the  great  free'standing  shafts,  there  are  terra-cotta  garden  boxes  holding  plants  that  flower  into  a 

beauty  in  no  way  inharmonious  with  the  plastic 
enrichment  alongside. 
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IX  '  U.  S.  National  Bank,  Portland,  Oregon 

The  exuberance  of  Roman  architedure  in  the  second  century,  a.d.— an  age  of  wealth  and  power  singularly  like  our 

own  in  America — suggested  the  treatment  of  this  beautiful 
terra-cotta  frieze. 
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The  spacious  banking-room,  as  finally  planned,  produced  an  ideal  solution  of  an  ever- 
present  problem  in  public  relations.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Founded  1875 

GENERAL  OFFICE 
660  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Telephone,  Douglas  540 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE 

Thirteenth  Floor,  New  Pacific  Finance  Building,  621  South  Hope  Street 

Telephone  TRinity  5761 

PORTLAND  OFFICE 

United  States  National  Bank  Building 

SEATTLE  OFFICE 
Dexter  Horton  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SALESYARD 
445  Ninth  Street.  Telephone,  Douglas  540 

OAKLAND  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 

Twentysecond  and  Market  Streets.  Telephone,  Oakland  262  and  2909 

WORKS 

Lincoln  Plant  :  Lincob,  Placer  County,  California 

Telephone,  Lincoln  100 

Tropico  Plant;  Glendale,  Los  Angeles  County,  California 
Telephone,  Capitol  4780 

Northern  Clay  Plant:  Auburn,  Washington 

* 

Terra  Cotta   '   Roofing  Tile 

Face  Brick:  Bric\for  buildings  and  mantels 

Faience  and  Quarry  Tile:  Tile,  glazed  and  unglazed, 
for  floors,  walls,  bathrooms,  terraces  and  mantels 

Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Pipe  for  sewage,  drainage  and  irrigation: 

Conduit  pipe,  culvert  pipe,  drain  tile,  grease  traps, 

flush  tan\s,  segmental  sewer  bloc\s 

Fire'Clay  Chimney  Pipe:  Chimney  tops,  flue  linings,  gas  flues 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Tile:  Fire  clay, fire'bric\  dust 

Laundry  Trays,  Kitchen  Sinks 

Garden  Pottery  and  Furniture:  Vases,  benches,  urns, 
fountains,  pedestals,  sun  dials  and  bird  baths 


"There  is,"  it  has  been  said,  "an 

opportunity  in  fountains  to  express  that 

innocent  playfulness  of  childhood  which  the  world 

is  not  willing  to  forego."  This  is  one  of  two  fountain  figures  made 

for  the  U.  S.  National  Bank  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  installed 

in  the  beautiful  roof  garden  of  that  institution.  The 

figure  is  glazed  in  a  deep  turquoise  blue.  The 

water  supply  is  so  arranged  that  the 

stream  plays  from  the  mouth 

of  the  porpoise. 

* 
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